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and Wordsworth and Browning were only honoured
when they were old. Peel frankly admitted that to
Cobden rather than himself should have belonged
the honour of passing Free Trade into law; and
Cobden was impossible. There is therefore a chance
in these matters which is never likely to be elimin-
ated Beyond this, while the great names of the past
are luminous from being few, the prominent men of
modern times are jostled in an almost indistinguish-
able crowd. One of the few of this generation in
England, whose reputation in the higher mathematics
was more than insular, used to speak regretfully of
the chances by which real distinction of intellect was
enabled to forge to the front in days when the whole
civilised world was scarcely more populous than
Scotland and London together are now.1

Napoleon is said to have inquired what the lifetime
of a great picture was, and being told that in the nature
of things it could only last some centuries, to have
ejaculated contemptuously," Quelle belle immortalite!"
It is more than conceivable that, as new nations spring
into prominence, as the record of past time is ex-
tended, as the occupations m which men take interest
multiply, fame will become less and less durable,
though celebrity will be more and more cheaply
purchased. An educated man in Shakespeare's time
needed only to burden his memory with a few names,
and of those mentioned casually in Montaigne's
Essays the larger number are now obscure except
to professed scholars. It is probably not too much
to say that every great epoch to some extent
obliterates one that has gone before it. If Welling-
ton's victories had not been won, Marlborough would
* The late Professor Henry J. S. Smith,